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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  Is  to  determine:  What  are  the 

differences  and  similarities  between  terminal  business  cur- 
ricula in  public  Junior  colleges  and  private  business  schools 

Scope  and  Limitations 


The  specific  questions  which  the  study  attempts  to 
answer  are: 

What  are  the  differences  and  similarities  in  terminal 

business  curricula  in  public  Junior  colleges  and  private 

business  schools  with  respect  to: 

The  frequency  and  location  of  public  Junior  colleges 
and  private  business  schools  offering  terminal  business 
curricula; 

The  types  of  terminal  business  curricula  offered; 

The  extent  to  which  a single  school  offers  a variety 
of  terminal  business  curricula; 

The  courses  in  the  field  of  business  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  terminal  business  curricula; 

The  composition  of  terminal  business  curricula;  and 

Completion  standards  in  terms  of  total  hours  required 
and  methods  used  in  certificating  the  fact  that  courses 
are  finished. 
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The  following  limitations  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
readers  of  this  study: 

First,  this  study  is  not  concerned  with  public  Junior 
college  or  private  business  school  business  curricula  that 
lead  to  junior  standing  in  four-year  colleges.  Only  those 
business  curricula  that  prepare  for  Immediate  employment  in 
the  business  world  will  be  considered.  These  curricula  are 
oftentimes  called  terminal  curricula  and  do  not  lead  to  upper 
division  standing  in  four-year  colleges. 

Second,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  business  cur- 
ricula in  only  those  private  business  schools  that  are  approv- 
ed by  and  are  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Business 

Schools  and  those  public  junior  colleges  that  are  active  mem- 
bers in  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

Third,  Economic  Geography  and  Economics  are  not  con- 
sidered as  business  courses,  since  the  trend  today  is  to 
Include  these  courses  among  the  Social  Sciences. 

Fourth,  no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  philosopy  or 
significance  of  the  terminal  business  curricular  offerings 
in  the  two  types  of  school.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  study 

to  report  the  actual  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  public 

Junior  colleges  and  the  private  business  schools  at  the 
present  time. 
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Definition  of  Terms 


For  purposes  of  general  clarity,  the  terms  used  in  the 
preceding  statements  will  he  defined  as  they  are  used  through- 
out this  study.  All  definitions  are  based  on  those  found  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Education1  and  in  readings  in  the  field. 

Public  junior  college.  A Junior  college  may  be  defined 
as  (l)  an  educational  institution  requiring  for  admission  as 
a regular  student  four  years  of  standard  high  school  education 
or  its  equivalent;  offering  two  years  of  work  in  standard 
college  courses  or  their  equivalent ; or  two  years  of  work  in 
courses  terminal  in  character  of  collegiate  grade  and  quality; 
or  both  such  standard  and  terminal  courses;  and  not  conferring 
the  baccalaureate  degree;  (2)  an  educational  institution 
requiring  for  admission  as  a regular  student  completion  of  the 
tenth  grade  of  a standard  high  school,  or  its  equivalent; 
offering  four  years  of  work,  of  which  the  first  two  are  on 
the  senior  high  school  level,  while  the  last  two  are  similar 
to  those  given  in  two-year  Junior  colleges,  as  Just  defined; 
(3)  an  educational  institution  offering  three  years  of  work, 
consisting  either  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school  plus  two 
years  of  work  at  college  level,  or  of  three  years  of  work  at 
college  level*  The  term  was  first  used  by  President  William 

^G-ood,  Carter  V.  Dictionary  of  Education.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. , 1945.  495p. 
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Rainey  Harper  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1896  who 
gave  the  following  definition;  "I  use  the  name  ‘junior 
college'  for  lack  of  a better  term,  to  cover  the  work  of  the 
greshman  and  sophomore  years.” 

There  are  two  main  types  of  publicly  controlled  Junior 
colleges — those  under  state  control  and  those  under  local 
control.  State  institutions  are  usually  controlled  by  state 
appointed  or  elected  boards  of  education  and  supported  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  by  state  funds.  Under  local  control  are 
included  all  institutions  controlled  by  locally  chosen  boards 
of  education  or  trustees,  whether  selected  on  a district, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  local  district  basis. 

Private  business  school.  A private  business  school  may 
be  defined  as  an  educational  institution  designed  to  prepare 
its  students  for  business  careers,  owned  and  operated  by  an 
individual,  individuals,  or  corporation,  without  tax  support, 
and  operated  for  a profit. 

Business  education.  Business  education  is  that  education 
that  equips  a student  for  initial  employment  in  the  business 
world  and  prepares  him  to  be  an  intelligent  consumer. 

Curriculum.  A curriculum  is  a series,  or  sequence,  of 
related  courses. 

Course ♦ A course  is  an  organized  unit  of  subject  matter. 

Composition  of  business  curricula.  The  phrase,  “composi- 
tion of  business  curricula,”  refers  to  the  proportion  of 
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courses  taken  by  a student  enrolled  in  terminal  business 
curricula  that  are  technical  or  vocational  and  the  propor- 
tion that  are  general  or  cultural. 

Semester  hour.  A semester  hour  means  one  hour  of  class 
work  per  week  for  a semester,  and  represents  approximately 
18  hours  of  class  work  in  a subject;  or  two  hours  of  work 
or  the  equivalent  to  one  semester  hour  in  laboratory  sub- 
jects, such  as  Typewriting,  Transcription,  and  Business 
Machines,  where  much  practice  time  is  required. 

Justification  of  the  Problem 

Since  early  Colonial  days,  both  public  and  privately 
owned  institutions  have  existed  in  the  American  system  of 
education.  Each  have  helped  to  meet  the  total  educational 
needs  of  the  people.  At  the  present  time  on  the  post  high 
school  level,  there  are  private  business  schools  and  public 
Junior  colleges,  both  offering  what  appear  to  be  similar 
programs  in  business  education.  As  the  trend  today  is  to 
defer  vocational  business  education  until  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years,  it  may  prove  valuable  to  compare  the 
practices  in  the  two  different  types  of  educational  insti- 
tution. 

Although  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  increase 
indefinitely,  present  figures  are  no  indication  of  the 
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superiority  of  any  one  type  of  institution.  Enrollment 
figures  for  the  school  year  1946-47  are  likely  to  hide 
significant  trends.  It  would  be  likewise  difficult  to 
compare  rates  of  Increase  at  this  time  because  all  insti- 
tutions are  reporting  unusual  increases.  The  return  of 
the  service  men  who  would  normally  have  continued  their 
education  during  the  years  of  their  military  service  is 
the  primary  cause  of  trend  distortions. 

Since  recent  studies  reveal  that  employers  are  demand- 
ing a greater  degree  of  skill  than  is  found  in  most  high 
school  graduates,  both  the  public  Junior  college  and  the 
private  business  school  are  in  a strategic  position  to 
meet  the  Increasing  need  for  business  education  on  the 
post  high  school  level.  There  are  three  groups  Interested 
in  the  offerings  of  these  two  educational  institutions. 

They  are  (1)  the  secondary  school  academic  graduate  who 
wishes  vocational  training  for  business,  (2)  the  secondary 
school  business  graduate  who  may  be  in  need  of  better 
training,  and  (3)  the  local  business  man,  or  the  employee 
already  in  a business  position,  who  is  in  need  of  some 
type  of  training  for  personal  advantage.  Members  of  each 
of  these  groups  will  consider  the  advantages  of  attending 
the  public  Junior  college  and  the  private  business  school. 

Undoubtedly,  many  private  business  school  executives 
are  concerned  by  the  extention  of  public  school  education 
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upward  from  the  twelfth  grade.  They  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  their  Institutions  will  continue  to  survive  only 
as  long  as  the  services  rendered  exceed  those  supplied  by 
corresponding  tax-supported  schools.  Louis  A.  Rice,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Packard  School,  New  York  City,  sums  up  what 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
when  he  says: 

If  the  private  business  school  cannot  do  a better  job, 
the  value  of  which  is  commensurate  with  what  it  charges 
it  cannot  expect  that  it  will  be  patronized  by  those 
who  have  the  alternative  of  free  courses. 

The  Private  Business  School 

The  private  business  school  is  no  recent  development 
in  American  education.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  private  “mercantile"  or  "commercial"  schools 
came  into  existence.  The  business  school  owes  its  origin 
to  personal  initiative  and  individual  enterprise.  From  the 
very  beginning  up  through  the  present  day,  these  schools 
have  been  independently  operated.  Because  of  their  con- 
stant contact  with  business  employers  and  their  independent 
nature,  they  can  quickly  adjust  to  changing  conditions. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  President  of  Armstrong  College, 
Berkely,  California,  in  Business  Education  of  Private  Busi- 
ness Schools,  expressed  the  philosophy  behind  many  private 

iRice,  Louis  A.  "Business  Education  Changes  of  a Quarter 
Century."  Business  Education  World  20:113.  October  1939. 
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business  schools  when  he  said: 

With  an  understanding  of  local  needs  and  with  reliable 
specifications  for  each  training  job,  with  the  best 
Interest  of  each  student  at  heart,  the  private  business 
school  in  its  work  of  student  guidance  is  not  only- 
serving  business,  but  also  rendering  an  invaluable  help 
to  our  youth  in  directing  them  into  appropriate  voca- 
tional fields.1 

Armstrong  even  went  so  far  as  to  state: 

....the  private  business  schools  may  and  are  render- 
ing a service  matched  by  no  other  business  training 
Institution  in  this  country.2 * 

L.  A.  Rice  in ‘‘Business  Education  Changes  of  a Quarter 

of  a Century**5  outlined  some  of  the  advantages  the  average 

business  school  in  a large  city  has  over  the  relatively 

huge  public  school  units.  They  are  as  follows: 

It  can  operate  a very  much  more  flexible  organization. 

It  can  initiate  and  carry  on  experimental  work  more 
quickly,  with  less  Interference  and  publicity. 

It  can  provide  more  specialized  instruction,  and  it 
need  not  provide  instruction  in  which  there  is  little 
need  or  Interest. 

It  can  operate  a more  efficient  placement  service. 

It  can  become  more  selective  in  its  requirements, 
either  as  to  scholarship  or  as  to  placeable  person- 
ality. 

It  can  devote  Itself  to  a purely  vocational  aim,  or 
its  offering  of  background  courses  can  be  expanded  to 
whatever  degree  seems  profitable. 

It  can  better  observe  the  progress  of  the  individual 
student. 


Armstrong,  Evan  J.  “Business  Education  in  Private  Busi- 
ness Schools.”  Journal  of  Business  Education  12:19-20,  May  1937. 

2Ibid,  p. 20 

^Rice,  op.  clt . pp.  19-20 
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The  Public  Junior  College 


Although  the  junior  college  Is  a relatively  nev/-comer 


to  the  educational  scene,  Its  rapid  growth  is  Indicative  of 
its  importance.  The  first  public  junior  college  was  founded 
in  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1902. 

R.  W.  G-oddard,  former  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges,  states  that  no  movement  in 
the  history  of  education  has  been  more  dynamic  than  that 
of  the  Junior  college.  G-oddard  observed  that  800  colleges 
and  universities  in  America  today  are  a result  of  300  years 
of  educational  development,  and  that  over  600  Junior  college 
have  been  organized  in  the  past  45  years.1 * 3 

It  wasn’t  until  the  early  1920’s  that  Koo's  investl- 
2 

gatlon  disclosed  the  inauguration  of  courses  of  a terminal 
nature.  In  1941,  Eells*  study,  Present  Status  of  Junior 
College  Terminal  Education,^  showed  that  over  one-third 
(241)  Junior  colleges  offered  terminal  business  courses. 


Paul  A.  Mertz  in  ‘{Junior  College  Terminal  Education  As 
I See  It  - From  the  Standpoint  of  Commercial  Life” 4 uses 


1G-oddard,  R.  W.  “Fundamentals  of  Junior  College  Business 
Curriculum."  Business  Education  World  20:113,  October  1939. 

^Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  Junior  College  Movement.  Boston, 
G-inn  and  Company,  1925.  pp.  212-314.  436  p. 

3Eells , Walter  C.  and  others.  Present  Status  of  Junior 

College  Terminal  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1941.  p.49. 


%ertz,  Paul  A.  “Junior  College  Terminal  Education.” 
Junior  College  Journal  11:537,  May  1941 
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these  phrases  to  describe  the  opportunities  of  the  Junior 

college  as  a terminal  institution: 

Young  enough  to  be  free  from  much  of  the  tradition- 
alism of  the  four-year  liberal  arts  college; 

Close  enough  to  the  earth  and  the  middle  and  lower 
economic  groups  to  be  practical;  and 

Youthful  and  courageous  enough  to  look  facts  in  the 
face  and  act  on  them. 

Maurice  C.  Knudson,  Dean,  Worthington  Junior  College, 

Minnesota,  in  describing  the  future  activities  of  Junior 

colleges  made  this  statement: 

Junior  colleges  increasingly  will  emphasize  their  ter- 
minal function,  and,  as  they  do,  their  importance  to 
the  community  and  nation  will  rise  proportionately. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  purports,  therefore,  to  discover  the  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  between  terminal  business  cur- 
ricula in  public  Junior  colleges  and  private  business 
schools  by  means  of  catalog  analysis.  No  attempt  will  be 
made,  however,  to  discuss  the  philosopy  or  significance 
of  the  offerings. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  published  catalogs  are  a reli- 
able source  of  information  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
When  confronted  with  the  problem  as  to  whether  or  not 
schools  actually  offer  the  courses  listed  in  their  catalogs, 

■^Eells,  Walter  C.  and  others.  Why  Junior  College  Termi- 
nal Education?  Washington,  D.  C.  , American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  1941.  p.97. 
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Campbell  concluded: 


The  catalog  of  a college  is  its  contract  with  the 
public.  The  college  may  or  may  not  actually  deliver 
the  service  offered  in  its  catalog,  but  it  is  bound 
to  fulfill  its  contractual  obligations  if  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

L.  V.  Koos  in  referring  to  the  same  problem  stated 


that 


neither  the  average  amount  of  reduction  not  the 

extent  of  disappe-arance  of  particular  courses  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  discrediting  to  any  large 
extent  the  results  of  any  subsequent  conclusions  in- 
volving the  description  of  the  junior  college  offer- 
ings that  has  been  given.1 2 


1 Campbell,  Doak  S.  A Critical  Study  of  the  Stated 
Purposes  of  the  Junior  College.  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
George  Peobody  College  for  Teachers,  1930.  p.20. 

2 

Koos,  L.  V.  The  Junior  College  Movement.  New  York, 
Ginn  and  Company,  1925.  pp. 35-35. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  PREVI OUS  STUDIES 


There  have  been  a number  of  studies  pertaining  to 
business  education  in  the  public  junior  college  and  the 
private  business  school.  However,  in  making  a careful 
study  of  all  previous  studies,  none  have  been  found  which 
are  specifically  concerned  with  the  comparison  of  terminal 
business  curricula  in  the  public  junior  college  and  the 
private  business  school. 


Research  Pertaining  to  the  Public 
Junior  College 

The  studies  made  by  Whitney1  in  1928,  Shellds^  in 

3 4-5 

1936,  Colvert  in  1939,  Nunamaker  in  1941,  and  Eells 

in  1941  are  particularly  significant  in  that  each  study 

indicates  the  status  of  business  education  in  the  public 

junior  college  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  Each 


1 Whitney,  Frederick  Lams on.  The  Junior  College  in 
America.  G-reely,  Colorado,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
19^8.  258p. 

^Shields,  Harold  G-.  Junior  College  Business  Education. 
University  of  Chlcato,  Faculty  Research,  1936.  94p. 

3Colvert , Clyde  Cornelius.  The  Public  Junior  College 
Curriculum.  Louisiana,  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1939.  17 7p. 

^Nunamaker , Beulah.  “Business  Education  in  Junior 
Colleges."  Junior  College  Journal  12:90-94,  October  1941. 

^Eells,  V/alter  C.  and  others.  Present  Status  of  Junior 
College  Terminal  Education.  V/ashington,  D.  C.  , American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1941.  340p. 
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study  has  been  published,  Is  national  In  scope,  and  per- 
tains specifically  to  the  curricular  offerings  of  junior 
colleges . 

F.  L.  Whitney* s study,  The  Junior  College  In  America.1 
gives  a picture  of  the  Junior  college  s.s  it  existed  In 
1928.  The  offerings  of  382  junior  colleges  were  analyzed. 
Relative  to  the  status  of  business  education  in  1928,  he 
found: 

1.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  curriculum 
was  devoted  to  Commerce. 

2.  A sampling  of  15  public  junior  colleges  revealed 
that  10  of  the  15  schools  offered  no  courses  in 
Commerce. 

3.  The  central  tendency  of  graduation  requirements 

in  the  public  junior  colleges  was  to  require  sixty- 
four  or  sixty  semester  hours  to  complete  two  years 
of  work. 

4.  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  was  issued  by  a small 
percentage  of  the  schools. 

In  1939  Clyde  C.  Colvert  made  a detailed  studj£  of  the 
public  junior  college  curriculum.  In  addition  to  discover- 
ing the  offerings  and  the  curricula  of  the  public  junior 
colleges,  Colvert  indicated  the  trends  regarding  curriculum 
as  revealed  by  comparisons  with  previous  studies  and  by  the 
literature  of  the  time.  Colvert  also  suggested  possible 
developments  in  the  offerings  of  the  public  junior  college. 

Colvert ' s findings  as  they  relate  to  business  e ducatlon 


Lo c . cit . 
2Loc.  cit. 
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in  the  public  Junior  college  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  offerings  in  the  field  of  Commerce  was 
very  closely  related  to  the  size  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  colleges.  A little  more  than  one-half,  or 
55.6  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  with  fewer  than 
100  students  offered  subjects  in  the  field  of 
Commerce,  and  all,  or  100.0  per  cent,  of  the 
colleges  with  enrollments  of  1000  or  more  students, 
offered  this  field.  The  larger  the  college,  the 
larger  we re  the  total  semester  offerings  in  Commerce. 

2.  The  field  of  Commerce  offered  the  largest  variety 
of  curricula  (24). 

3.  The  major  courses  offered  were  those  in  Accounting, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Commercial  Law. 

4.  79.4  per  cent  of  the  colleges  offered  courses  in 
the  field  of  Commerce. 

5.  The  median  number  of  semester  hours  devoted  to 
the  field  of  Commerce  was  30,  ranging  from  3-171. 

H.  G-.  Shields1  study1  outlined  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  Junior  college  in  the  field  of  business 
education.  The  study  in  its  original  form  was  a doctoral 
dissertation,  Harvard  University,  1934.  The  1936  monograph 
represents  a condensation  of  the  dissertation  and  the  ad- 
dition of  new  data. 

Shields  came  to  the  following  conclusions  concerning 
curricular  offerings  and  trends  in  business  education: 

I.  Economics,  Accounting,  and  secretarial  work 
dominate  the  Junior  college  business  curriculum 
although  slight  institutional  differences  appear. 

2.  Elementary  Economics  is  the  most  commonly  offered 
subject  in  all  types  of  Junior  colleges. 


^Loc.  cit. 
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3.  The  Influence  of  both  the  senior  high  school  and 
the  professional  school  of  business  appears  in 
the  curricular  offerings. 

4.  The  grade  placement  of  business  subjects  is  highly 
variable  and  is  characterized  by  instability.  The 
Junior  college  appears  to  be  in  a transition  period 
with  respect  to  placement  of  its  offerings. 

5.  Terminal  vocational  work  is  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  secretarial  subjects,  although  there  is 
some  slight  tendency  to  increase  the  range  of 
offerings  here.  Almost  no  vocational  business 
education  has  been  developed  for  men. 

6.  Business  education  on  the  junior  college  level 
appears  to  be  growing  rather  rapidly  and  has  not 
been  markedly  changed  by  the  current  (1936) 
economic  situation.  Many  more  courses  have  been 
added  than  dropped  since  1931. 

Beulah  Nunamaker  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  op- 
portunities for  teaching  business  subjects  in  the  Junior 
college,  submitted  a questionnaire  to  590  Junior  colleges. 

The  results  of  her  study1  portray  the  1938-39  status 
of  business  education  in  the  public  junior  college  to  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Business  subjects  were  offered  in  68  per  cent  of 
the  schools . 

2.  The  median  enrollment  reported  by  public  junior 
colleges  offering  business  subjects  was  261. 

3.  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Accounting,  and  Business 
Lav;  lead  in  frequency  of  all  business  subjects 
offered  in  public  junior  colleges. 

4.  Enrollments  according  to  subject  groups  indicated 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  students  were  en- 
rolled in  secretarial  science  subjects  and  the 
smalledst  percentage  in  business  organization  and 
administration. 


^Loc.  cit. 
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In  1941  Walter  C.  Eells  maae  a study  of  terminal  edu- 
cation In  the  Junior  college.  His  study'*'  represents  the 
second  in  a series  of  three  monographs  prepared  to  give  an 
over-all  picture  of  terminal  education  in  600  Junior 
colleges.  The  specific  aim  of  the  second  monograph  was 
to  present  a general  summary  of  conditions  in  the  field 
of  Junior  college  terminal  education  as  they  existed  in 
1941  with  suggestions  of  major  problems  deserving  further 
study  and  analysis.  Information  was  obtained  from  ques- 


tionnaires filled  out  by  495  accredited  Junior  colleges 

o 

for  the  handbook,  American  Junior  Colleges. 

Relative  to  terminal  business  education,  Eells  found: 

1.  Curricula  in  the  business  field  were  offered  by 
the  largest  number  of  institutions. 

2.  The  specific  curricula  offered  by  the  largest 
number  of  institutions  were  also  in  the  business 
field — general  business  and  secretarial  curricula. 

3.  The  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  business 
curricula  is  distinctly  higher  in  public  Junior 
colleges  than  in  private  ones,  and  is  almost  twice 
as  high  for  locally  controlled  as  for  state  con- 
trolled Institutions . 


4.  Two  hundred  curricula  in  the  business  field  were 
reported  by  136  Junior  colleges.  Two  years  are 
required  to  complete  183.  of  the  curricula,  one  year 
to  complete  7,  and  either  one  or  two  years  to 
complete  10.  The  following  curricula  were  re- 
ported by  the  number  of  institutions  indicated: 


General  Business  96 
Secretarial  79 
Accounting  8 
Salesmanship  7 


Merchandising  5 
Banking  3 
Management  1 
Business  Law  1 


J-Loc.  clt . 

^Eells , Walter  C.  American  Junior  Colleges.  Washington, 
D.  C. , American  Council  on  Education,  1940.  585p. 
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5.  The  courses  offered  in  connection  with  terminal 
business  curricula,  reported  by  121  J nstltutions , 
and  the  number  of  institutions  offering  each  were 
as  follows: 

Accounting  or  Bookkeeping 123 

Stenography 123 

Typewrl  t ing 122 

Commercial  Law.  91 

Office  Practice 75 

Business  English 64 

Business  Arithmetic 47 

Salesmanship 46 

Office  Machines 36 

Money  and  Banking 29 

Secretarial  Problems 26 

Marketing 24 

Business  Organization  and  Management 25 

Retail  Merchandising 19 

Filing  and  Indexing 19 

Penmanship  a nd  Spelling 21 

Advertising 19 

Introduction  to  Business 12 

Business  Statistics 10 

Personal  Development  and  Office  Etiquette...  7 

Credits  and  Collections 6 

Investment 4 

Insurance 4 

Real  Estate 3 

Stenotype 1 

Apartment  House  Management 1 

Sv/itchboard  Operation 1 

Research  Pertaining  to  the  Private 
Business  School 


As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  have  been  but  three 
detailed  studies  within  recent  years  relative  to  curricular 
offerings  of  private  business  schools.  These  studies  were 
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1 2 

made  by  Miller  in  1939,  Bowman  in  1940,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Education  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Schools* 2 * 4 5  in  1945. 

J.  W.  Miller's  study f a doctorate  dissertation  pre- 
sented to  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Temple  Univer- 
sity, in  1939,  was  based  on  a survey  of  576  private  business 
schools.  Miller's  findings  related  to:  period  of  service 

or  age  of  institution  studied;  form  of  organization; 
supervision,  regulation,  and  recognition;  length  of  term; 
tuition  rate;  scholarships;  enrollment;  course  of  study; 
degrees;  faculty  and  personnel;  and  real  estate  and  equip- 
ment . 


Relative  to  curricular  offerings,  Miller  found: 

1.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  private  business 
school  have  been  lengthened  and  strengthed  in 
recent  years.  While  the  earliest  schools  empha- 
sized courses  of  three  to  six  months  in  length, 
two-year  courses  are  now  commonly  offered  and 
frequently  emphasized.  The  range  of  the  most 
popular  course  offered  in  451  schools  is  6-144 
weeks.  The  median  is  43.9  weeks. 


^Miller,  J.  W.  A Critical  Analysis  of  the  Organization. 
Administration,  and  Function  of  the  Private  Business  School 
of  the  United  States.  Dallas,  Texas,  South  Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  1939.  86p. 

2 

Bowman,  Beverly  Hosbrook.  A Study  of  the  Curricula  of 
the  Private  Business  School.  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  M.  S. , 1940.  105p. 

2 

Committee  on  Research  and  Education  of  National  Council 
of  Private  Business  Schools.  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Private  Business  Schools.  Washington,  D.  C. , National 
Council  of  Business  Schools,  1945.  15p. 

4 

Loc.  cit. 
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2.  The  longest  and  most  popular  courses  are  found 
in  the  New  England  states  where  the  median  is 
55.0  weeks  in  41  schools;  the  shortest  are  found 
in  the  East  South  Central  States , where  the  median 
is  38.6  wee ks  in  29  schools. 

3.  The  range  of  the  longest  course  offered  is  20-165 
weeks;  and  the  median  is  62.4  weeks. 

In  1940  Beverly  H.  Bowman  analyzed  the  curricula  of 
private  business  schools  in  order  to  determine  what  courses 
were  offered  within  the  various  curricula,  vocational 
standards  required,  and  the  length  of  time  and  tuition 
required  to  complete  the  various  programs.  Bowman's  survey1 
was  based  on  229  schools. 

Relative  to  curricular  offerings,  she  found: 

1.  Several  curricula  were  noted  as  characteristic  of 
almost  the  entire  group  of  private  business  schools. 
These  were  the  bookkeeping-accounting,  the  secre- 
tarial, the  stenographic,  and  the  combined  curri- 
cula. 

2.  The  bookkeeping-accounting  curriculum  was  found 

in  203  schools  or  89.5  per  cent  of  the  229  private 
business  schools.  The  average  bookkeeping-account- 
ing curriculum  required  eleven  months  to  complete. 

3.  Most  of  the  private  business  schools  offer  two 
distinct  programs  to  enrollees  in  the  secretarial 
curricula.  To  those  students  who  wish  to  complete 
a program  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  the  mini- 
mum cost,  there  is  the  choice  of  the  stenographic 
curriculum  which  is  offered  by  207  or  90.4  per 
cent  of  the  229  private  business  schools,  and  the 
secretarial  program  offered  by  203,  or  89.5  per 
cent  of  the  *229  schools. 

4.  The  executive-secretarial  curriculum  is  more 
extensive  than  the  secretarial,  and  is  offered  by 
fifty-five  or  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  229 
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private  business  schools . It  requires  three  months 
longer  to  complete  the  executive-secretarial  cur- 
riculum than  It  does  the  general  secretarial. 

5.  The  combined  curriculum,  the  purpose  of  vihich  is 
to  prepare  young  men  and  youn  women  not  only  for 
immediate  employment,  but  also  that  they  may  be 
able  to  accept  promotions,  is  the  most  complete 
curriculum  offered  by  the  private  business  schools. 
This  curriculum  requires  seventeen  months  to 
complete. 

The  most  outstanding  study  of  the  curricula  of  the 
private  business  school  is  Standards  of  Practice  for  the 
Private  Business  School.1  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Research  and  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  study  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form  in  1945,  presenting  the  work  of  the  committee 
which  studied  the  practices  of  private  business  schools 
during  a period  of  two  years.  The  study  indicated  the 
fundamental  prerequisites  to  recognition  of  a business 
school  as  an  efficient  educational  institution.  It  set 
forth  the  minimum  requirements  as  to  faculty,  courses  of 
study,  administration,  building  and  equipment,  and  business 
ethics.  Five  diploma  courses  suggested  for  Inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  of  a private  business  school  were  described 
as  to  content.  Required  as  well  as  elective  courses  were 
set  forth  in  the  programs  of  study. 

Relative  to  courses  of  study,  the  committee  set  forth 
the  following  requirements: 

^Loc.  cit . 
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1.  The  following  shall  be  the  minimum  time  requirements 


for 

the  five  standard  diploma  courses  indicated: 

a. 

Stenographic 

36  sera. 

hr 

b. 

Secretari al 

48  M 

ii 

c. 

Executive  Secretarial 

72  " 

ii 

d. 

Junior  Accounting 

36  “ 

ii 

e. 

Higher  Accounting  and  Business  Admin- 
istration 

72  " 

ii 

2.  Students  may  be  registered  for  special  courses  or  sub- 
jects on  a non-diploma  basis. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  possible  schools 
adopt  the  standard  course  names  suggested  for  diploma 
courses . 

4.  Inasmuch  as  many  schools  now  have  higher  requirements 
than  thos-e  set  forth,  it  is  recommended  that  such  schools 
make  an  effort  to  maintain  their  present  high  standards, 
and  gradually  to  advance  them. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  GATHERING  DATA 

In  order  to  determine  the  differences  and  similarities 
in  terminal  business  curricula  in  public  junior  colleges 
and  private  business  schools,  the  following  procedures  were 
employed: 

1.  Compiling  a list  of  accredited  public  junior 
colleges  that  offer  terminal  business  curricula 

2.  Compiling  a list  of  accredited  private  business 
schools 

3.  Conducting  a random  sample  of  both  types  of  edu- 
cational institution  and  requesting  current 
catalogs 

4.  Constructing  data  sheets  for  recording  pertinent 
data 

5.  Presenting  results  of  cs.talog  survey  by  means  of 
tables 

6.  Making  conclusions  as  Indicated  by  findings 

7.  Citing  recommendations  for  further  study 

As  was  previously  stated,  only  those  public  junior 
colleges  that  are  active  members  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges  and  that  offer  terminal  business 
curricula  were  considered  for  purposes  of  this  study. 

Active  membership  is  open  to  any  junior  college  that  is 
accredited  by  any  one  of  the  following:  State  Department 
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of  Education;  State  University  or  State  College;  or  a 
regional  association — New  England,  Middle  States,  North 
Central,  South,  and  Northwest.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
include  schools  established  during  the  present  school  year 
(1946-47)  as  little  information  was  obtainable  concerning 
their  location  and  credit  rating. 

According  to  the  “Junior  College  Directory,  1946,“! 
there  are  269  public  Junior  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number,  57  were  not  considered  because  they  were 
not  active  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges. 

o 

The  tables  in  American  Junior  Colleges  were  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  remaining  212  public 
junior  colleges  offered  terminal  business  curricula  in 
1940.  A list  was  then  compiled  of  the  colleges  that  did 
not  offer  terminal  business  curricula  in  1940  and  colleges 
established  after  1940.  This  list  was  enclosed  in  a letter 
sent  to  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Terminal  Education,  (see  Appendix  A)  seeking  his  help  in 
determining  which  colleges  on  the  enclosed  list  offer 
terminal  business  curricula  at  the  present  time. 

1 , "Junior  College  Directory,  1946."  Junior 

College  Journal  16:213,  January  1946. 

^Eells , op.  clt ♦ pp.  500-585. 
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Jesse  P.  Bogue , Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Assocatlon  of  Junior  Colleges,  replied  in  Dr.  Campbell’s 
behalf  (see  Appendix  B)  and  sent  a 1945  study  that  made  it 
possible  to  determine  which  schools  about  which  no  specific 
information  had  previously  been  obtainable  now  offer  termi- 
nal business  curricula.  It  was  then  possible  to  conclude 
that  162  or  76.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  (212)  of 
accredited  public  junior  colleges  offer  terminal  business 
curricula.  The  study  was  then  limited  to  these  162  schools 
The  Directory  of  Private  Business  Schools  in  the 
United  States  Approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools.  1946. 1 was  the  main  source  of  information  in  com- 
piling the  list  of  accredited  private  business  schools. 

The  directory  indicated  that  only  494  private  business 
schools  in  the  United  States  meet  the  minimum  requirements 

as  set  forth  in  Standards  of  Practice  for  Private  Business 
2 

Schools . The  minimum  requirements  cover  the  areas  of 
faculty,  courses  of  study,  administration,  buildings, 
equipment , and  considerations  of  an  ethical  or  cultural 
nature.  The  study  was  limited  to  the  494  private  business 
schools  that  met  the  minimum  requirements. 

^National  Council  of  Business  Schools.  Directory  of 
Private  Business  Schools  in  the  United  States  Approved 
by  the  National  Council  of  Business  Schools.  Washington, 

D.  C. , National  Council  of  Business  Schools,  1946.  pp.4-18 

p 

Committee  on  Research  and  Education,  op.  cit.  pp.  3-9 
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Rather  than  examine  the  catalog  of  each  public  junior 
college  and  private  business  school  that  fell  within  the 
cope  of  this  study,  it  was  decided  to  sample  45  public  Junior 
colleges  and  50  private  business  schools.  The  sample  was 
taken  in  such  a way  that  each  school  had  equal  chance  of 
being  chosen  and  all  choices  were  independent. 


TABLE  I 

RESULTS  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  A CURRENT  CATALOG  FROM  45  PUBLIC 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Number 

Percentage 

Number  used  in  this  study 

32 

71.1 

Heard  from  but  no  catalog 
available 

5 

11.1 

No  response  of  any  kind 

6 

13.3 

Not  used  because  catalog  infor- 
mation inadequate 

2 

4.5 

Total 

45 

100.0 

A request  for  a current  catalog  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  45  public  junior  colleges  and  50  private  business  schools 
selected  in  the  random  sampling.  Catalogs  were  available 
for  34  public  junior  colleges  and  42  private  business  schools. 
Two  public  junior  college  catalogs  and  seven  private  business 
school  catalogs  were  not  used  because  they  gave  insufficient 
information  as  to  courses  offered  and  the  hours  of  credit 
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allowed  for  each  course.  The  results  of  the  requests  for 
catalogs  from  45  public  Junior  colleges  and  50  private 
private  business  schools  are  presented  in  Tables  I and  II. 

A list  of  the  32  public  Junior  colleges  used  in  this  study 
is  given  in  Appendix  C,  and  a list  of  the  35  private  business 
schools  used  in  this  study  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

TABLE  II 

RESULTS  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  A CURRENT  CATALOG  FROM  50  PRIVATE 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

Number  Percentage 

70.0 
8.0 
8.0 

14.0 

100.0 


Number  used  in  this  study  35 

Heard  from  but  no  catalog  available  4 

No  response  of  any  kind  4 

Not  used  because  catalog  information 
inadequate  7 

Total  50 


The  catalog  of  ea.ch  public  Junior  college  and  private 
business  school  studied  was  checked  as  to  the  terminal 
business  curricula  offered  and  time  allowed  for  completion; 
the  individual  business  courses  offered,  the  title  of  each 
course,  and  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  allowed; 
the  composition  of  terminal  business  curricula;  total  hours 
required  for  graduation;  and  the  methods  used  in  certificating 
the  fact  that  courses  are  finished. 
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For  purposes  of  recording  the  above  information,  sepa- 
rate data  sheets  for  each  of  the  above  named  classifications 
were  constructed.  These  data  sheets  were  designed  so  that 
the  information  being  sought  could  be  easily  transferred  to 
tables . 

For  purposes  of  rechecking  and  ascertaining  curricular 
offerings  peculiar  to  a certain  area,  the  identity  of  each 
school  was  maintained  by  means  of  an  identification  key. 

Because  of  a great  variety  of  nomenclature,  each  course 
description  was  read  and  then  classified  as  the  description 
of  the  course  and  its  title  would  indicate.  If  the  hours 
of  credit  we re  stated  in  other  than  semester  hours,  such  as 
quarter  hours,  they  were  computed  and  recorded  in  semester 
hours . 

After  each  school  was  checked  in  this  manner,  it  was 
possible  to  come  to  definite  conclusions  concerning 
terminal  business  curricula  in  public  junior  colleges  and 
private  business  schools. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS 

Number 

Basic  facts  on  frequency  of  public  junior  colleges 
and  private  business  schools  that  offer  terminal  business 
curricula  are  given  in  Table  III.  As'  was  previously  men- 
tioned, this  study  is  limited  to  public  junior  c olleges 
that  are  active  members  in  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  and  to  private  business  schools  that  are 
approved  by  the  National  Council  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  Such  schools  are  designated  in  this  study  as 
“accredited"  schools. 

Table  III  indicates  that  there  are  162  accredited  pub- 
lic junior  colleges  and  494  accredited  private  business 
schools  in  the  United  States  offering  terminal  business 
curricula.  It  is  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of  accred- 
ited public  junior  colleges  offering  terminal  business 
curricula  is  found  in  the  state  of  California  (28).  In 
the  private  business  school  list,  the  largest  frequency  is 
found  accredited  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (54).  The 
states  of  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

New  York,  and  Ohio  have  more  than  20  accredited  private 
business  schools. 
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TABLE  III 

ACCREDITED  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
OFFERING  TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA  IN  48  STATES  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


State 


Public  Junior 
Colleges 


Private  Business 
Schools 


Alabama 

0 

8 

Arizona 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

3 

3 

California 

28 

34 

Colorado 

0 

8 

Connecticut 

0 

7 

Delaware 

0 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

0 

4 

Florida 

1 

5 

Georgia 

5 

12 

Idaho 

2 

4 

Illinois 

11 

28 

Indiana 

1 

10 

I owa 

3 

7 

Kansas 

12 

11 

Kentucky 

2 

3 

Louisiana 

1 

6 

Maine 

0 

7 

Maryland 

0 

9 

Massachusetts 

0 

28 

Michigan 

8 

21 

Minnesota 

10 

12 

Mississippi 

10 

2 

Missouri 

7 

19 

Montana 

1 

2 

Nebraska 

2 

6 

New  Hampshire 

0 

3 

New  Jersey 

1 

2 

New  Mexico 

1 

3 

New  York 

0 

39 

North  Carolina 

1 

12 

North  Dakota 

3 

4 

Ohio 

0 

24 

Oklahoma 

9 

5 

Oregon 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania 

3 

54 

Rhode  Island 

0 

4 

South  Carolina 

0 

3 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


State 

Public  Junior 
Colleges 

Private  Business 
Schools 

Tennessee 

1 

13 

Texas 

21 

11 

Utah 

4 

2 

Vermont 

0 

1 

Virginia 

0 

11 

Washington 

5 

18 

West  Virginia 

1 

9 

Wisconsin 

1 

7 

Wyoming 

1 

0 

Total 

162 

494 

There  are  six  areas  of  regional  associations  of  colleges 
and  secondary  schools:  New  England,  Middle  States,  North 

Central,  Southern,  Northwest,  and  Western.  The  states 
included  in  these  areas  are  shown  in  Figure  I. 

The  relative  number  of  accredited  public  junior  col- 
leges and  private  business  schools  offering  terminal  busi- 
ness curricula  in  each  of  the  six  areas  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
The  New  England  area  had  no  publicly  controlled  junior 
college  up  until  the  present  school  year.  The  Newton  Public 
Junior  College  has  recently  been  established,  but  is  not 
included  in  this  study.  The  Middle  States  has  only  four 
(2.4  per  cent).  These  same  two  regions  have  almost  one- 
third  of  the  private  business  schools.  The  North  Central 
region,  including  nineteen  states,  has  almost  one-half  of 
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the  private  business  schools.  The  single  state  of  Cali- 
fornia has  17  per  cent  of  the  accredited  public  Junior 
colleges  offering  terminal  business  curricula  and  6.9  per 
cent  of  the  private  business  schools. 

TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ACCREDITED  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
AND  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  TERMINAL  BUSINESS 
CURRICULA  IN  EACH  REGIONAL  AREA 


Public 

Junior 

Private 

Business 

Region 

Colleges 

Schools 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

United  States 

163 

100 

494 

100 

New  England 

0 

0 

50 

10.1 

Middle  States 

4 

2.4 

110 

22.3 

North  Central 

76 

46.8 

180 

36.4 

Southern 

42 

26.0 

86 

17.4 

Northwest 

12 

7.4 

34 

6.9 

Western  (California) 

28 

17.3 

34 
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Types  of  Terminal  Business 
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Table  V shows  a list  of  11  different  terminal  business 
curricula  offered  by  32  public  Junior  colleges.  This  table 
shows  that  93.9  per  cent  of  the  32  colleges  offer  the  Sec- 
retarial curriculum.  The  other  curricula  offered  are 
General  Business,  offered  by  40.6  per  cent  of  the  colleges; 
Bookkeeping  or  Accounting,  offered  by  40.6  per  cent;  Mer- 
chandising or  Retailing,  offered  by  26.1  per  cent;  Med- 
ical Secretarial,  offered  by  15.6  per  cent;  Executive 
Secretarial,  offered  by  9. .4  per  cent;  and  Marketing,  Produc- 
tion Management,  and  Real  Estate,  each  offered  by  3.1  per 
cent.  The  median  number  of  semester  hours  offered  in  the 
above  terminal  business  curricula  range  from  64-66. 

Table  VI  shows  a list  of  18  different  terminal  business 
curricula  offered  by  35  private  business  schools.  This 
table  shows  that  the  Secretarial  curricula  is  offered  by 
74.7  per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  other  curricula  are 
Stenographic,  offered  by  68.5  per  cent  of  the  schools; 
General  Business  and  Junior  Accounting,  each  offered  by 
51.5  per  cent;  Executive  Secretarial,  offered  by  47.6 
per  cent;  Higher  Accounting  and  Business  Administration, 
each  offered  by  43.0  per  cent;  Bookkeeping,  offered  by  34.3 
per  cent;  Auditing,  Comptometry,  and  Salesmanship,  each 
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TABLE  V 


TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA  OFFERED  BY  32  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Curriculum  Number 

Percentage 

Semester 

Hours 

Median 

Range 

Secretarial 

30 

93.9 

66 

32-72 

General  Business 

13 

40.6 

66 

60-67 

Bookkeeping  or  Accounting 

13 

40.6 

65 

33-68 

Business  Administration 

10 

31.2 

65 

32-78 

Merchandising  or  Retailing 

9 

26.1 

66 

33-71 

Medical  Secretarial 

5 

15.6 

65 

62-68 

Executive  Secretarial 

3 

9.4 

64 

60-69 

Advertising 

1 

3.1 

66 

• ♦ • 

Marketing 

1 

3.1 

64 

• • • 

Production  Management 

1 

3.1 

64 

• • • 

Real  Estate 

1 

3.1 

64 

• • • 

Total 

87 

65 

32-78 

offered  by  8.5  per  cent:  Junior  Secretarial  and  Stenotypy, 
each  offered  by  5.7  per  cent;  and  Banking,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate,  and  Bi— Lingual  Secretarial,  each  offered  by 
2.8  per  cent. 

Table  VI  further  indicates  that  the  median  number  of 
semester  hours  offered  in  the  above  named  curricula  range 
from  14-72 
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TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA  OFFERED  BY  35  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Curriculum 

Number 

Percentage 

Semester  Hours 

Median 

Range 

Secretarial 

26 

74.4 

52 

38-107 

Stenographic 

24 

68.6 

43 

30-54 

General  Business 

18 

51.5 

54 

27-75 

Junior  Accounting 

18 

51.5 

38 

32-66 

Executive  Secretarial 

17 

47.6 

72 

40-104 

Business  Administration 

15 

43.0 

74 

64-114 

Higher  Accounting 

15 

43.0 

72 

48-160 

Bookkeeping 

12 

34.3 

52 

12-87 

Auditing 

3 

8.5 

70 

60-78 

Comptometry 

3 

8.5 

18 

6-30 

Junior  Secretarial 

2 

5.7 

42 

36-48 

Salesmanship 

2 

8.5 

30 

18-36 

Stenotypy 

2 

5.7 

73 

51-96 

Aviation  Business 
Management 

1 

2.8 

14 

• • • 

Banking 

1 

2.8 

36 

• • • 

Bl -Lingual  Secretarial 

1 

2.8 

72 

• • • 

Insurance 

1 

2.8 

36 

• • • 

Real  Estate 

1 

2.8 

76 

• • • 

Total 

162 

52 

6-160 
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Number  of  Curricula  Offered 

Table  VII  shows  the  extent  to  which  one  public  Junior 
college  or  private  business  school  offers  a variety  of 
terminal  business  curricula.  The  table  Indicates  that 
5 public  Junior  colleges  offer  only  one  terminal  business 

d 

curriculum  and  three  offer  5.  The  remaining  23  colleges 

offer  from  2-4  terminal  business  curricula.  The  median 

figure,  which  may  be  taken  as  somewhat  representative,  is  3. 

Table  VII  also  shows  that  private  business  schools 

offer  from  1-20  terminal  business  curricula,  with  only  one 

% 

school  offering  one  and  only  one  school  offering  20.  The 
median  figure  is  5. 

TABLE  VII 


NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  INDICATED  NUMBER  OF* 
TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 


Number  of 
Curricula 

Public 

Col 

Junior 

lege 

Private  Business 
School 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

3 

5 

1 

6 

18.7 

1 

2.  S 

2 

9 

28.1 

1 

2.9 

3 

8 

25.0 

9 

25.7 

4 

6 

18.7 

4 

11.4 

5 

3 

9.4 

10 

28.6 

6 

2 

5.7 

7 

7 

20.0 

20  ' 

1 

2.9 
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Business  Courses 

Table VTII  shows  a group  of  24  different  courses  in  the 
field  of  business  offered  in  connection  with  terminal  busi- 
ness curricula  by  32  public  junior  colleges.  Each  course  is 
offered  by  3 to  31  colleges.  In  addition  to  these  courses, 

39  miscellaneous  courses,  each  offered  by  less  than  3 col- 
leges, are  offered  by  29  colleges.  The  table  further  shows 
that  97  per  cent  of  the  32  public  junior  colleges  offering 
terminal  business  curricula  offer  Typewriting,  91  per  cent 
offer  Accounting,  and  84  per  cent  offer  Shorthand.  The 
next  course,  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  the  colleges 
offering  it,  is  Business  Lav/  with  69  per  cent.  The  other 
courses,  representing  a great  diversity,  are  offered  by 
9 to  53  per  cent  of  the  colleges  , and  are  also  listed  in 
Table  VIII. 

Table  IX  shows  a group  of  26  different  courses  in  the 
field  of  business  offered  in  connection  with  terminal  busi- 
ness curricula  by  35  private  business  schools.  Each  course 
is  offered  by  3 to  35  schools.  In  addition  to  these  courses, 
45  miscellaneous  courses,  each  offered  by  less  than  3 schools, 
are  offered  by  30  schools.  The  table  indicates  that  Type- 
writing and  Shorthand  are  offered  by  all  the  schools  (100 
per  cent).  The  table  further  indicates  that  94  per  .cent 
of  the  schools  offer  Business  Correspondence;  83  per  cent 
offer  Business  Mathematics;  and  77  per  cent  offer  Accounting, 
Business  Law,  and  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  Building. 
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BUSINESS  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  32  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Per- 

cent- 

age 

Semester  H0urs 

V J.  O ^ * » 

Median 

Range 

Accounting 

29 

91 

10 

6-20 

Advertising 

9 

28 

3 

2-3 

Business  Correspondence 

13 

41 

3 

3-6 

Business  Law 

22 

69 

3 

2-6 

Business  Mathematics 

17 

53 

3 

2-6 

Business  Organization  and 
Management 

8 

25 

3 

2-6 

Clerical  Procedure 

15 

47 

3 

1-4 

Consumer  Education 

5 

16 

3 

3-4 

Co-operative  Office  Practice 

4 

12 

6 

4-24 „ - 

Co-opera.tive  Store  Practice 

3 

9 

5 

2-10 

Filing 

4 

12 

2 

1-3 

Introduction  to  Business 

5 

16 

3 

2-4 

Investments 

8 

25 

3 

2-6 

Machine  Calculation 

6 

19 

4 

2-6 

Marketing 

5 

16 

2 

2-3 

Money  and  Banking 

3 

9 

2 

2-3 

Office  Machines 

16 

50 

2 

1-12 

Retailing 

8 

25 

3 

4-8 

Salesmanship 

13 

41 

3 

1-5 

Secretarial  Accounting 

3 

9 

4 

3-6 
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TABLE  VIII (Continued) 


Course 

Number 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Semester  Hours 

Median 

Range 

Secretarial  Procedure 

12 

38 

5 

3-10 

Shorthand 

27 

84 

12 

8-20  . 

Store  Management 

3 

9 

3 

2-3 

Type wri ting 

31 

97 

6 

4-12 

Miscellaneous 

29 

91 

3 

1-6 

Referring  again  to  Table  VIII,  It  is  noted  that  17  of  the 
24  courses  listed  offer  median  figures  of  2-3  semester  hours 
credit.  Only  2 courses  have  median  figures  of  semester  hours 
offered  over  6.  These  courses  are  Accounting  (10),  and  Short- 
hand (10). 

Table  IX  shows  that  of  the  26  courses  in  the  field  of 
business  offered  by  35  private  business  schools,  those  offer- 
ing median  figures  of  more  than  6 semester  hours  are  Account- 
ing (35),  Bookkeeping  (10),  Secretarial  Accounting  (12), 
Shorthand  (22),  and  Typewriting  (10).  Fourteen  of  the  26 
courses  listed  offer  median  figures' of  2-3  semester  hours. 
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TABLE  IX 


BUSINESS  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  35  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Course 

Number 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Semester  Hours 

Median 

Range 

Accounting 

27 

77 

34 

18-79 

Advertising 

7 

20 

2 

2-5 

Bookkeeping 

11 

31 

10 

3-20 

Business  Mathematics 

29 

83 

3 

2-20 

Business  Law 

27 

77 

4 

2-16 

Business  Correspondence 

33 

94 

4 

3-10 

Business  Organization 
and  Management 

16 

46 

3 

2-12 

Business  Psychology 

9 

26 

2 

2-3 

Clerical  Procedure 

22 

63 

3 

2-9 

Comp tome try 

9 

26 

5 

3-15 

Credits  and  Collections 

6 

17 

3 

1-5 

Dictaphone 

10 

14 

4 

2-10 

Filing  and  Indexing 

26 

74 

1 

.5-4 

Machine  Calculation 

9 

26 

5 

4-10 

Marketing 

5 

14 

3 

2-6 

Mimeographing 

6 

17 

3 

1-6 

Money  and  Banking 

9 

26 

2 

1-5 

Office  Machines 

23 

65 

2 

1-3 

Penmanship 

16 

46 

2 

2-3 

Rapid  Calculation 

12 

34 

3 

2-6 
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TABLE  IX  ( Continued) 


Course 

Number 

Per- 
cent — 

Semester  Hours 

age 

Median 

Range 

Salesmanship 

16 

46 

3 

2-6 

Secretarial  Accounting 

15 

43 

12 

6-20 

Secretarial  Duties  and 
Functions 

20 

57 

3 

2-6 

Shorthand 

35 

100 

22 

8-38 

Typing 

35 

• 100 

10 

6-36 

Miscellaneous 

30 

86 

3 

1-20 
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Composition  of  Terminal  Business  Curricula 

Although  It  does  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  even 
terminal  curricula  should  provide  for  more  than  mere  tech- 
niques and  skills  and  that  allowance  should  be  made  for 
courses  that  help  to  develop  more  cultural  Individuals  and 
more  intelligent  citizens,  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
study  to  decide  exactly  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to 
these  two  diverse  phases  of  terminal  business  education. 

Table  X presents  the  policies  of  32  accredited  public 
junior  colleges  as  to  the  percentage  of  terminal  curricula 
devoted  to  vocational,  technical,  or  51  skill1’  courses;  to 
general  or  cultural  courses;  and  the  percentage  left 
optional  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
individual. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  wide  divergence  among  the  pub- 
lic junior  colleges  as  to  policy  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  terminal  business  curricula.  Required  vocational 
content  varies  from  2 in  which  the  proportion  is  less  than 
20  per  cent,  to  3 in  which  over  90  per  cent  is  of  a required 
vocational  nature.  The  median  figure,  which  may  be  taken  as 
somewhat  representative,  is  66.2  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted 

that  more  than  half  (55  per  cent)  of  the  terminal  business 

* 

curricula  studied  are  found  between  the  limits  of  60  and 
80  per  cent  of  required  vocational  courses. 
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TABLE  X 


COMPOSITION  OF  TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 
IN  32  ACCREDITED  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Per  Cent 

Vocational 

General 

Optional 

Median 

66.2 

26.8 

8.2 

100 

• » • • 

• • • t 

« • • • 

90-99 

3 

• • • • 

♦ • • « 

80-89 

7 

1 

• • • • 

70-79 

22 

2 

• • • • 

60-69 

26 

4 

• • • • 

50-59 

15 

• • • • 

• • • • 

40-49 

7 

11 

• • ♦ • 

30-39 

4 

16 

• • • • 

20-29 

1 

35 

6 

10-19 

2 

15 

28 

0-9 

• • • • 

3 

53 

Required  "general”  content  in  the  32  accredited  public 
Junior  colleges  varies  almost  as  widely,  but  in  this  case, 
the  median  figure  is  much  lower,  slightly  above  25  per  cent. 
In  general  slightly  more  than  twice  as  much  work  is  required 
in  the  vocational  field  as  in  t he  general  field.  'Little 
provision  for  flexibility  is  found,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  32  public  Junior  colleges 
studied  allow  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  to  be 
subject  to  the  individual  election. 
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TABLE  XI 


COMPOSITION  OF  TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 
IN  35  ACCREDITED  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


Per  Cent 

Vocational 

General 

Optional 

Median 

94.9 

5.9 

5.4 

100 

40 

90-99 

90 

80-89 

27 

70-79 

5 

60-69 

• • • • 

50-59 

40-49 

• • • • 

30-39 

• • • • 

• • • • 

20-29 

• • • • 

5 

10-19 

• • • • 

20 

12 

0-9 

• ♦ • • 

137 

150 

Table  XI  presents  the  policies  of  35  private  business 
schools  as  to  composition  of  terminal  business  curricula. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  little  diversity  in  policy  as 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  schools  require  that 
at  least  70  per  cent  - of  the  curricular  offerings  be  devoted 
to  vocational  elements.  There  are  40  curricula  in  which 
all  the  content  (100  per  cent)  is  of  a required  vocational 
nature.  The  median  figure  is  94.9  per  cent. 
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There  is  little  provision  for  general  education  in 
the  35  private  business  schools  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  schools  studied  allow  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  curriculum  for  required  general  courses.  The 
median  figure  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  Simarly,  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  is  left  optional. 

Completion  Standards 

In  this  study,  the  terminal  business  curricula  of  32 
accredited  public  Junior  colleges  and  35  accredited  private 
business  schools  were  analyzed.  It  remains  but  to  describe 
end  goals  in  terms  of  total  hours  required  and  methods  used 

v 

in  certificating  the  fact  that  courses  are  finished. 

The  situation  among  the  public  Junior  colleges  as  to 
total  number  of  semester  hours  credit  required  for  gradu- 
ation is  given  in  Table  XII.  The  policy  is  clearly  to 
require  either  60  or  64  semester  hours  to  complete  two 
years  of  study.  These  two  year,  however,  may  not  necessarily, 
have  been  spent  entirely  in  terminal  business  curricula, 
since  a small  percentage  of  terminal  business  curricula  re- 
quire but  one  year*s  study  for  completion. 

There  are  no  rigid  graduation  requirements  among  the 
private  business  schools.  Graduation  requirements  are 
usually  based  upon  accomplishment  rather  than  upon  time. 

The  actual  time  required  (or  the  number  of  semester  hours 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ACCREDITED  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
REQUIRING  INDICATED  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  FOR 
GRADUATION  (N  = 32) 


Number  of  Semester  Hours 

Number 

Percentage 

65 

1 

3 

64 

17 

53 

63 

• » 

• • 

62 

2 

6 

61 

• • 

• • 

60 

9 

28 

Not  stated. . . . 

3 

9 

credit)  for  graduation  depends  upon  an  individuals  age, 
previous  education,  capabilities,  application,  and  amount 
of  home  study. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  required  by  accredited 
private  business  schools  for  completion  of  the  5 standard 
curricula  is  given  in  Table  XIII.  It  is  seen  that  the 
number  of  semester  hours  varies  with  the  type  of  curricu- 
lum. This  fact  is  also  illustrated  by  Table  VI,  page  35. 

Completion  certificates  granted  to  graduates  of  termi- 
nal business  curricula  in  32  accredited  public  Junior  colleges 
are  listed  in  Table  XI  V , It  is  seen  that  10  public  Junior 
acolleges  (31  per  cent)  grant  degrees  to  graduates  of  terminal 
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TABLE  XIII 

HUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  REQUIRED  BY 
ACCREDITED  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
FOR  COMPLETION  OF  THE  FIVE 
STANDARD  CURRICULA 


Curriculum 


Sem.  Hrs. 


Stenographic 36 

Secretarial 48 

Executive  Secretarial 72 

Junior  Accounting 36 

Higher  Accounting  and 

Business  Administration  72 


business  curricula.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  schools  that 
grant  degrees  issue  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree,  but  the 

central  tendency  is  clearly  for  not  granting  a degree. 

1 

Table  XV  shows  the  methods  employed  by  accredited 
private  business  schools  in  certificating  the  fact  that 
courses  are  completed.  Only  one  of  the  35  private  busi- 
ness schools  issues  a degree.  All  the  schools  studied  issue 
diplomas  to  graduates  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
standard  courses.  Twenty  schools  mentioned  that  certificates 
are  issued  upon  completion  of  certain  subjects.  These 
certificates  attest  to  a student's  employability  in  certain 
fields. 
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TABLE  XIV 


METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  32  ACCREDITED  PUBLIC  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES  TO  CERTIFY  THE  FACT  THAT  TERMINAL 
BUSINESS  CURRICULA  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED 


Method 

Number 

Percent 

Not  stated 

10 

31 

Certificate 

7 

22 

Associate  in  Arts 

7 

22 

Diploma 

5 

16 

Associate  in  Commerce 

2 

6 

Associate  in  Business 

1 

3 

TABLE 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  35 
TO  CERTIFY  THE  FACT 
CURRICULA  HAVE 

XV 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
THAT  TERMINAL  BUSINESS 
BEEN  COMPLETED 

Method 

Number 

Percent 

Diploma 

35 

100 

Certificate 

20 

57 

B.  A.  in  Business 
Administration 

1 

3 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
differences  and  similarities  in  terminal  business  curricula 
in  accredited  public  Junior  colleges  and  accredited  private 
business  schools  with  respect  to  the  following:  Frequency 

and  location  of  the  two  types  of  school;  the  types  of  termi- 
nal business  curricula  offered;  the  extent  to  which  a single 
school  offers  a variety  of  terminal  business  curricula;  the 
composition  of  terminal  business  curricula;  and  completion 
standards  in  terms  of  total  hours  required  and  methods  used 
in  certificating  the  fact  that  courses  are  finished. 

Recurring  terms  thoughout  the  study  were  defined  and 
limitations  were  cited  in  Chapter  I. 

The  following  reasons  for  this  study  were  given: 

1.  There  is  a trend  today  to  defer  vocational  business 
education  until  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 

2.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  employers  are  demanding 
a greater  degree  of  skill  than  is  found  in  most 
high  school  business  graduates. 

3.  Private  business  schools  and  public  Junior  colleges 
both  offer  what  appear  appear  to  be  similar  programs 
in  terminal  business  education.  Thus,  both  the  pub- 
lic Junior  college  and  the  private  business  school 
are  in  8.  strategic  position  to  meet  the  Increasing 
need  for  business  education  on  the  post  high  school 
level. 
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4.  Private  business  school  executives,  concerned  by 
the  extention  of  public  school  education  upward 
from  the  twelfth  grade,  realize  that  their  institu- 
tions will  continue  to  survive  only  as  long  as  the 
services  rendered  exceed  those  supplied  by  corre- 
sponding tax-supported  schools — the  public  Junior 
colleges. 

5.  A discussion  of  the  differences  and  similarities 
in  business  education  public  Junior  colleges  and 
private  business  schools  requires  accurate  data 
on  the  practices  and  policies  that  now  exist  in 
each  type  of  school. 


The  following  procedures  were  employed  in  solving  the 
problem : 


1.  Compiling  a list  of  accredited  public  Junior 
colleges  that  offer  terminal  business  curricula 

2.  Compiling  a list  of  accredited  private  business 
schools 

3.  Conducting  a random  sample  of  both  types  of  educa- 
tional institution  and  requesting  current  catalogs 

4.  Constructing  data  sheets  for  recording  pertinent 
data 

5.  Presenting  results  of  catalog  survey  by  means  of 

tables 

6.  Making  conclusions  as  indicated  by  findings 

7.  Citing  recommendations  for  further  study 
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Conclusions 

There  were  approximately  three  times  as  many  accredited 
private  business  schools  as  there  were  accredited  public 
Junior  colleges  offering  terminal  business  curricula. 

The  greatest  number  of  accredited  public  Junior  colleges 
was  found  in  the  state  of  California  (28);  whereas,  the 
greatest  number  of  private  business  schools  was  accredited  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (54). 

\ 

The  North  Central  Region,  including  19  states,  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  both  types  of  educational  institution. 

The  Junior  college  movement  has  met  with  more  success 
in  the  V/est  than  in  the  East.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
private  business  schools  were  located  in  the  Mew  England  and 
Middle  States  regions;  while  only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  public 
Junior  colleges  were  located  in  these  two  regions. 

A greater  variety  of  terminal  business  curricula  was 
found  in  the  private  business  schools.  Eleven  different 
terminal  business  curricula  were  offered  by  32  public  Junior 
colleges;  18,  by  35  private  business  schools. 

There  was  greater  variation  in  the  number  of  semester 
hours  offered  in  each  terminal  business  curriculum  in  the 
private  business  schools.  The  median  number  of  semester 
hours  offered  in  terminal  business  curricula  in  the  public 
Junior  colleges  ranged  from  64-66;  in  the  private  business 
schools,  from  14-72. 
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! The  average  private  business  school  offered  a greater 

variety  of  terminal  business  curricula  than  the  average 
public  junior  college.  The  median  number  of  te  milnal  business 
i curricula  offered  by  a single  public  junior  college  was  3;  the 

median  number  offered  by  a single  private  business  school,  5. 

Typewriting , Accounting,  Shorthand,  and  Business  Law 
were  among  the  major  courses  offered  by  both  the  public 
junior  college  and  the  private  business  school.  In  addition 
to  these,  Business  Correspondence,  Business  Mathematics,  and 
Spelling  and  Vocabulary  Building  were  Included  in  the  courses 
offered  by  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  private  business 
schools . 

The  central  tendency  In  both  the  public  junior  college 
and  the  private  business  school  was  to  offer  2-3  semester 
hours  credit  for  courses  in  the  field  of  business.  Consid- 
erably more  credit  was  offered  in  Shorthand,  Accounting,  and 
Typewriting. 

The  public  junior  college  made  greater  provision  for 
general  education  in  its  terminal  business  curricula.  The 
most  common  or  typical  practice  among  the  public  junior  col- 
leges was  that  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  curriculum  consisted 
of  required  technical  or  vocational  courses,  slightly  more 
than  one-quarter  consisted  of  required  general  courses,  and 
the  remaining  one-twelfth  was  optional.  The  most  common 
^ practice  among  private  business  schools  was  that  in  which 
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almost  95  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  consisted  of  required 
technical  or  vocational  courses,  and  the  remaining  5 per  cent 
was  devoted  to  required  general  and  optional  courses. 

Public  Junior  colleges  had  more  rigid  requirements 
as  to  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  completion. 
The  central  tendency  among  public  Junior  colleges  was  to 
require  either  60  or  64  semester  hours  for  graduation.  In 
the  private  business  schools,  the  amount  variet  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  curriculum,  the  policy  of  the  school, 
and  the  background  of  the  student . 

More  public  Junior  colleges  issued  degrees  to  graduates 
of  terminal  business  curricula  than  did  private  business 
schools.  Ten  of  the  public  Junior  colleges  granted  an 
Associate  degree,  the  most  popular  being  the  Associate  in 
Arts;  only  one  private  business  school  studied  Issued  a 
degree.  The  most  common  practice  in  both  types  of  school 
was  to  issue  either  a diploma  or  certificate  to  indicate 
courses  had  been  completed. 
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Recommendations  for  Further  Study 


Not  until  all  phases  of  terminal  business  education  in 
public  junior  colleges  and  private  business  schools  have 
been  studied  and  compared  will  it  be  possible  to  conclude 
which  type  of  school,  the  public  junior  college  or  the 
private  business  school,  offers  the  better  program  in  business 
education. 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  for  further  study*: 

1.  A comparison  of  the  standards  of  accomplishment 
required  of  enrollees  in  skill  subjects,  such  as 
Shorthand,  Typewriting , Transcription,  and  Office 
Machines . 

(It  was  hoped  to  include  such  a comparison  in  this 
study,  but  it  was  found  that  catalog  information 
was  inadequate.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  question- 
naire technique  be  used. ) 

2.  Experimentation  to  discover  which  of  the  various 
policies  concerning  composition  of  terminal  business 
curricula  best  equips  the  public  junior  college 

or  private  business  school  graduate  to  meet  the 
present  demands  of  business.  What  proportion  of 
the  courses  taken  by  a student  enrolled  in  terminal 
business  curricula  should  be  technical  or  vocational 
and  what  proportion  should  be  general  or  cultural? 

3.  Comparison  of  the  following  factors  pertaining  to 
terminal  business  education  programs  in  public 
junior  colleges  and  private  business  schools: 

a.  Enrollments 

b.  Instructional  Staff 

c.  Equipment 

d.  Library  Facilities 

e.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Organiatlon 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  LETTER  REQUESTING  ASSISTANCE  IN  DETERMINING  WHETHER 
CERTAIN  SCHOOLS  OFFER  TERMINAL  BUSINESS  CURRICULA 


March  6,  1947 


Mr.  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Terminal  Education 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
1201  Nineteenth  Street , N.  W. 

V/ashington  6,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell: 

In  connection  with  my  graduate  work  at  Boston  University, 
I am  attempting  to  analyze  the  curricular  offerings  of  those 
public  junior  colleges  that  offer  terminal  curricula  in  the 
field  of  business.  The  accompanying  list  represents  schools 
for  which  I have  no  definite  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  terminal  business  curricula  are  included  in  the  school 
offerings.  I will  appreciate  very  much  your  checking  any 
schools  on  this  list  that  now  offer  terminal  business 
curricula. 

I have  been  looking  forward  to  reading  your  latest 
book,  Terminal  Education  in  the  Junior  College.  As  yet, 
it  has  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  Boston  libraries. 

Very  sincerely, 


Marie  I.  McCarthy 
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APPENDIX  B 

REPLY  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


March  11,  194? 


Miss  Marie  I.  McCarthy- 
176  Chelsea  Street 
Charlestown  29,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Miss  McCarthy: 

You  kind  letter  of  March  6 addressed  to  Dr.  Campbell 
comes  to  my  attention.  I am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  a copy  of  the  study  which  was  made  in  1945.  It  will 
probably  assist  you  in  determining  the  schools  which  offer 
business  education.  I would  suggest  that  you  drop  a post 
card  to  each  of  the  institutions  named  on  the  list  which 
you  sent  me  requesting  a copy  of  the  catalog.  That  will 
give  you  up  to  date  information  and  perhaps  some  adal tonal 
material  which  you  would  like  to  have. 

Terminal  Education  in  the  Junior  College  is  no  ready 
for  sale.  Kindly  write  to  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East 
33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Sincerely  yours, 


JPBjmee 


Jesse  P.  Bogue 
Executive  Secretary 
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APPENDIX  C 


PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  USED  IN 
COLLEGE 


ARKANSAS 


Fort  Smith  Junior  College 


CALIFORNIA 


Fullerton  Junior  College 
Glendale  Junior  College 
Marin  Junior  College 
Mount  San  Antonio  College 
Salinas  Junior  College 
San  Mateo  Junior  College 


FLORIDA 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College 


IDAHO 


Boise  Junior  College 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  City  Junior  College 
Morton  Junior  College 


IOWA 


Creston  Junior  College 


KANSAS 


Chanute  Junior  College 
Garden  City  Junior  College 
Parsons  Junior  College 


THIS  STUDY 


LOCATION 


Fort  Smith 


Fullerton 

Glendale 

Kentfleld 

Pomona 

Salinas 

San  Mateo 


West  Palm  Beach 


Boise 


Chicago 

Cicero 


Creston 


Chanute 
Garden  City 
Parsons 
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APPENDIX  C ( Continue 


College 

§ 

LOUISIANA 

Northeast  Junior  College,  L.  S.  U. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Junior  College 
Itasca  Junior  College 


MISSOURI 

Joplin  Junior  College 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 


NEW  JERSEY 


Monmouth  Junior  College 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Ashevllle-Biltmore  College 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus  College 
Muskogee  Junior  College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hershey  Junior  College 


TEXAS 


Kilgore  College 
Paris  Junior  College 
Victoria  Junior  College 


Location 


Monroe 


Duluth 

Itasca 


Joplin 
Kansas  City 


Monmouth 


Asheville 


Altus 

Muskogee 


Hershey 


Kilgore 

Paris 

Victoria 
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APPENDIX  C ( Continued) 


College 


Location 


UTAH 


V/eber  College 


Ogden 


WYOMING 


Casper  Junior  College 


Casper 


APPENDIX  D 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  USED  IN 
SCHOOL 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Business  College 


CALIFORNIA 

California  College  of  Commerce 
Sawyer  School  of  Business 
Skadron  College  of  Commerce 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Morse  College 


FLORIDA 


Tampa  Business  College 


GEORGIA 


Southern  Business  College 


ILLINOIS 


Brown* s Business  College 
Decatur  Secretarial  School 
The  Gallagher  School  of  Business 


KANSAS 


Business  Preparatory  School 


MARYLAND 


THIS  STUDY 
LOCATION 

Birmingham 

Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
San  Bernadlno 


Hartford 


Tampa 


Atlanta 


Decatur 

Decatur 

Kansas 


Wichita 


Cortez  W.  Peters  Business  School 


Baltimore 
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APPENDIX  D ( Continued) 


School 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bay  Path  Secretarial  School 
The  McIntosh  School 


MICHIGAN 


Argubrlght  College  of 

Business  Administration 
Commercial  College 
Muskegon  School  of  Business 

NEW  JERSEY 


Camden  Commercial  School 


NEW  YORK 


Auburn  Business  College 

Heffley  and  Browne  Secretarial  School 

Interboro  Institute 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

King's  Business  College 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Business  College 


OHIO 


Location 


Longmeadow 

Lawrence 


Battle  Creek 

Escanaba 

Muskegon 


Camden 


Auburn 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City 


Charlotte 


Fargo 


Miami-Jacobs  College 


Dayton 
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APPENDIX  D (Continued) 


School 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Central  Pennsylvania  Business  College 
Miss  Conley's  School 
McCann  School  of  Business 
Wilkes-Barre  Business  College 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Tab butt -Hubbard  School 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis  School  of  Commerce 


•VIRGINIA 

College  of  Hampton  Roads 
Dunsmore  Business  College 


WASHINGTON 


Knapp  College 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  School  of  Commerce 


WISCONSIN 

Fond  Du  Lac  Commercial  College 


Location 


Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Wilkes  Barre 


Pawtucket 


Memphis 


Newport  News 
Staunton 


Spokane 


Charleston 


Fond  Du  Lac 
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